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thought of breaking, sometimes keeping up their
University learning, and apt to employ it in odd and
not very profitable inquiries; apt, too, to value them-
selves on their cheerfulness and quick wit; but often
dull and dogmatic and quarrelsome, often insuffer-
ably pompous. The custom of daily service and
even of fasting was kept up more widely than is
commonly supposed. The Eucharist, though spar-
ingly administered, and though it had been profaned
by the operation of the Test Acts, was approached
by religious people with deep reverence. But besides
the better, and the worse, and the average members
of this, which called itself the Church party, there
stood out a number of men of active and original
minds, who, starting from the traditions of the party,
were in advance of it in thought and knowledge, or
in the desire to carry principles into action. At the
Universities learning was still represented by dis-
tinguished names. At Oxford, Dr. Routh was still
living and at work, and Van Mildert was not for-
gotten. Bishop Lloyd, if he had lived, would have
played a considerable part; and a young man of
vast industry and great Oriental learning, Mr. Pusey,
was corning on the scene, Davison, in an age which
had gone mad about the study of prophecy, had
taught a more intelligent and sober way of regarding
it; and Mr. John Miller's Bampton Lectures, now
probably only remembered by a striking sentence,
quoted in a note to the Christian Year,1 had im-
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